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The Old Testament among Semitic Religions. By George 
Ricker Berry. Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland Press, 
1910. 215 pages. $1.00 net. 

Dr. Berry undertakes to determine "What features of the religious 
teachings or theology of the Old Testament are to be considered common 
to the Hebrews and some other nation or nations, and what features are 
distinctive." The task has some difficulties. Brief generalizations are 
always open to criticism, and Dr. Berry will receive some that he might 
have avoided. The scholar hardly needs such a comparative summary, 
and the "man in the street" might have been kept a little more in mind. 
The task is hampered, as the author recognizes, by the fragmentary char- 
acter of our knowledge and the provisional nature of many conclusions, 
though he does not anticipate much radical alteration of them through 
increase of knowledge. But as we are just beginning to get hold of some 
types of literature (e.g., the prophetic) bulking largely in the Old Testament 
but descried hitherto but doubtfully on the literary horizon, so far as the 
remains of other Semitic peoples are concerned, modifications of view 
may be larger than now expected. "The man in the street" needs to be 
told that the comparison instituted is not a comparison between the whole 
genius and tendency of various peoples, but is a comparison of an anthology 
of protest, or radicalism, in one people, with the fragments of popular or 
conservative daily scribblings of others. The "man in the street" is in 
danger of being left with the impression also that many common Semitic 
usages condemned after a time by a few great Hebrew voices had no prom- 
inent place among the Hebrew people: for he is given to thinking of Old 
Testament sentiments as expressing the general intellectual and moral level 
of the primitive Hebrew. Further, the systematizing habits of the modern 
scholar present summaries that make the "man in the street" think of 
ancient Semites as possessing fairly well systematized theologies and phi- 
losophies: while the scholar knows that one cannot even use "the theology 
of the Old Testament" as an accurately descriptive expression. 

Dr. Berry considers the views expressed upon "Divine Beings," "Man," 
and the "Future Life." The first topic is that likely to provoke most 
varying views. Recognizing animism as the earliest stage of Semitic 
religions, and the astral character of much of their development he excepts 
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tersely the religion of the Old Testament, a statement a little too brief 
and sweeping for those who think of final Judaic views as identical with 
Hebrew popular opinion. Considering nature gods, Dr. Berry does not 
find any particular type of natural phenomena prominently characteristic 
of the theophanies of the Old Testament. Most scholars will hardly accept 
this. Monotheism he finds dominantly characteristic of Hebrew thought 
— vaguely suggested in a few speculative tendencies elsewhere. But 
can we account for the rapid proselytism of the dispersion epoch without 
recognizing a much larger monotheistic tendency than our fragments 
of conservative Semitic literature reveal ? The struggle over sacred cities 
and their rights in Assyria indicate very powerful voices of protest there, 
though we have not yet their literature. I think we shall one day recog- 
nize a greater approximation to the Hebrew level at that point than we 
now do. Proselytizing indicates that a select few of all peoples reached 
Jewish monotheism by varying routes and the Hebrew prophets assert 
that only a select few of their own people did so. Dr. Berry wisely remarks 
that mere monotheism does not give superiority to a religion: and he is 
correct in deciding that the evidence is against the theory of a widespread 
primitive Semitic monotheism, and that Semitic deities do not show any 
clearly defined spiritual character. He thinks that centralization of wor- 
ship expressed the religious unity of the nation, rather than localization 
of Yahweh: a sharp contrast to other peoples. Possibly he does not 
estimate so seriously as some the fanatical confidence in the inviolability 
of Jerusalem. Eternity, omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence 
are predicated of Yahweh, though not in formal theological statement. 
This emphasizes, of course, final conceptions rather than early popular 
crudities. The ceremonial idea of his holiness Dr. Berry recognizes to 
bulk largely at first: but ethical completeness is the distinctive feature of 
Old Testament teaching concerning him. 

Regarding man, Dr. Berry finds all Semitic religions conceding the 
universality of sin, without paralleling the Old Testament account of its 
origin. But the early Semitic conception of sin was ritualistic, non-ethical. 
Caprice determined largely the attitude of gods to men. Man's misfor- 
tunes because of ritualistic transgressions, come chiefly through the activity 
of demons no longer restrained by the gods. This conception of sin, 
prominent in the Old Testament, is opposed later by the prophetic ethical 
idea, some tendency to which Dr. Berry finds in Babylonia. He does not 
notice here the negative confession in the Egyptian Book of the Dead, and 
its significance in Egyptian religious thought. Salvation, in the modern 
Christian or popular sense, is not an Old Testament conception — but Dr. 
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Berry does not get this fact before the reader. Salvation through sacrifice 
is perhaps his fullest and most satisfactory chapter. Approving Robertson 
Smith, he finds time, circumstances, forms, and meanings of sacrifice 
much the same for all Semitic peoples: the Old Testament hardly showing 
distinctive features. Substitution is not shown. Sin-offerings in Israel 
are only for minor or unintentional transgressions: there are none for high- 
handed or major breaches of the moral code. But that this is unique 
among the Hebrews, I doubt; the civil penal codes of the various peoples 
would suggest that it was not. Salvation by incantation or magic he finds 
prominent in Babylonia, prohibited in Israel. Dr. Berry does not note here 
widespread Jewish practice, despite the prohibition. The Hebrew prophets' 
great theme of salvation through repentance he finds distinctive. 

In eschatology Dr. Berry finds no parallel to Hebrew messianic ideas. 
The Hebrew Sheol is the counterpart of the Babylonian Arallu — there 
are no Egyptian traits about it. That the control of Yahweh "even in 
early times .... extends even to Sheol" is hardly proven. Babylonian 
exorcisms, incantations, invocations of, or offerings to, spirits of the dead 
are unknown to the Old Testament or strictly forbidden. The spirit- 
world in Babylonia is not linked with ethical distinctions; and in the Book 
of the Dead welfare is determined by magical formulae rather than char- 
acter. So the Old Testament shows no definite separation in the hereafter 
between righteous and wicked: but Dr. Berry finds a late modification 
by the hope that the righteous be not given to the power of Sheol, and 
by the teaching of a resurrection — first national, finally individual. 

Concluding, Dr. Berry finds that all the lower and earlier Hebrew 
conceptions are, generally speaking, common Semitic possessions: all 
the higher ones, distinctive. The closest parallels are in ideas about sal- 
vation through sacrifice, and future life: the widest divergence in the ethical 
conceptions of God. He does not find the Hebrew people religious in a 
greater degree than other peoples — hence the higher ideals are not of 
human origin. This familiar argument is not quite thoroughgoing. Not 
greater intensity, but a different direction, is the Hebrew's peculiarity in 
religion. And our problem reads, Why should God make one people 
specialize in the speculative side of religion, another in its institutional 
side, another in its eschatological possibilities, another in its ethical side, 
and another in the secret of its dynamics, or spirituality ? 

Allen H. Godbey 
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